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THE UNCONSCIOUS MEDIATOR. 
CHAPTER I. 


LD James Sprague was miserable. He muttered | sequently old, worn, andinfirm. And a curiously- 
the melancholy fact to himself very fre- chequered pathway his had been. His father had 
quently. He had had nearly seventy years’ | been a well-to-do farmer, but had ‘“ managed 
stern dealings with the world, and now was con-!to get ruined,” to borrow old Sprague’s own 
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expression, just at the time when his children were 
beginning their startin life with glorious prospects, 
those of James Sprague, the eldest son, being not 
the least glorious. The inundation had come and 
swamped the whole family most inexorably—the 
tall sons (all except James) becoming ‘“‘ chaps” 
and under-gardeners, and the comely daughters 
being lowered from the position of prospective 
farmers’ wives to dairymaids and labourers’ 
‘‘missuses.” James had been déstined for the 
army, and would have had an ensign’s commission, 
but for this terrible smash. Yet he would not 
relinquish the idea—not he; so he enlisted as 
a private, and bore the knapsack instead of the 
banner. He served in the Peninsula under Wel- 
lington, where he gained honourable wounds and 
attained the three stripes. On the expiration of 
his term, haying saved a little money, he married, 
and stocked a small grocer’s shop, whereby he hoped 
to lead a quiet, if not a comfortable life, having 
become heartily sick of clamour and adventure. 
But not so reckoned his host. One fine evening, 
as, with newly-acquired blandness, the ex-sergeant 
was artistically folding in the ends of a packet 
of tea, and listening, with the profoundest attention 
and sympathy, to the sorrowful plaints and bodily 
grievances of a matriarch, a pressgang entered 
tho shop, and seized him for service in the navy. 

Somehow or other, he again kept clear of the 
millions of fatal bullets and shells that rang in 
his ears and whistled about his head and body; 
and at the end of seven years he was again a 
free man, with a side wound and a small pension. 

On his return to the village where he had left 
his home, he of course made straight to the little 
grocer’s shop, where, seyen years before, he had 
retailed his tea and coffee, and, darting in, caught 
the unconscious occupant, whose back was then 
turned to the counter, in his arms, and hugged her 
again and again, despite her shrieks and struggles, 
when, catching a glimpse of her face, he recoiled 
from her with such violence as to send her reeling 
to the other side of the shop. 

‘“What’s the meaning of all this?” Sprague 
gasped, in angry astonishment. 

“That's what J want to know,” rejoined the | 
lady, striving to compose herself, from the sheer 
enforcement of curiosity. 

‘Why, where’s my wife 


9” 


Here was a pretty state of things! Tis wife and 
son in the Union; his long-looked-for home dis- 
solved, ‘‘like the baseless fabric of a vision.” 
However, action suited him better than reflection. 
He hired a lodging, and immediately proceeded to 
their release. His pension was a very trifling ono; 
but, with the farm-work he was able to do, he 
could always pay his way, and also put by two- 
pence a week for his son’s schooling. Having 
himself had an education, he could not let his child 
grow up in ignorance ; besides, he always clung to 
the hope that the future which awaited the boy was 
brighter than his own past. Inspired by this idea, 
Sprague worked like a horse, and adding to his 
ordinary sayings the proceeds of some successful 
yet honest jobbing, found enough to hire, stock, 
and work a tiny farm, his only help being aa 
old broken-down woodcutter, and his only son 
Tom, now a bright, handsome youth of nineteen. 
Providence continued to smile upon Farmer 
Sprague’s labours, and he began to be happy after 
a year’s farming, when he had had a good little 
harvest, and his son had—fallen in love. 

Tom had fallen in love—with whom? Ah, there 
was the hitch. Every sweet of life has a bitter 
therein; and this last matter of Tom’s love affair 
was the tonic to temper the nectar of the good 
harvest. The ambitious old man had settled it in 
his mind that Tom should make a match with Miss 
Coffiebury, whose father had been making a pretty 
penny in a grocery, and would leave it to his only 
daughter, who sadly needed a recommendation out- 
side her own unprepossessing person. But Tom, on 
his part, had determined that he would wed none 
but Farmer Cloud’s youngest daughter, whose only 
value was her pretty little self ; and pretty, indeed, 
she looked, on a market-day, in her little red hood 
and grey fur cloak, with a basket on her rosy arm. 
Ere another year had gone, Tom had carried out 
his determination. His father could not forgive 
this cross, and had angrily refused to help him or 





give him work. So Tom had gone to the next 


| village, about a mile away from the old place, and 


worked as farm labourer in the place where his 
father had lived in his humbler days. 

The progress of Farmer Sprague’s prosperity had 
stopped with the departure of his son. The farmer 
was as active and energetic as ever, but all he could 
do was to maintain the ground he had gained: and 


A very lengthened ‘‘Oh” from the lady, such | the ninth year after his son had gone, had been a 
as is given when one begins to see tho faintest | losing one, and had thrown him back considerably. 


glimmer of a solution. 
‘© Do you mean Mrs. Sprague?” 


; And now, as we said at the commencement of our 
story, old Sprague was miserable. The winter of 


“Yes; Mrs. Sprague—where is Mis. Sprague, that year was a particularly uncheerful one, and on 


and my boy ?” 
‘“‘T hardly like to tell you; but—but——” 


a certain superlatively cold, stormy January eyen- 
jing, as he sank into his wooden arm-chair by the 


‘‘Speak—can’t you? Whateveris the matter?” | fire, he looked upon his pale, worn, inwardly- 
‘‘ Well, the fax is, as Mrs, Sprague’s in the | suffering, but ever-true wife, and wailed out— 


Union, and so’s the boy.” 





*‘T’m perfectly wretched and done up; I can’t 
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stand the work much longer. Bill can no more| take care of me,” said Nellie, taking two of her 
thatch the stacks than jump over the moon, and | father’s great brown fingers into her little hands; 
every one else is too dear for me. What shall I | “‘ the night and the day are both alike to him.” 
do—what shall I do?” Not waiting for a reply, Nellie tied on a well- 
Weary, overworked Mistress Sprague felt her| worn and patched hood and cape, and sallied forth 
lips trembling with golden counsel. She, too, had| into the tempestuous night. Driven forward by 
oyergone her strength, and at that moment was | the howling wind, she made tolerable progress; but 
much depressed, or she would have reined back | she was very weak from long fasting, and was soon 
the words her feelings goaded her to utter— breathless. The strong wind, however, gave her 
‘Tf Tom were back, all would be right!” but little reprieve, and forced her on, whether she 
Old Sprague had always been a passionate man. | would or not. ‘But it is better,” thought she, 
He started up from his chair, pushed on his cap, | than having the wind against me.” 
and stalked out of the house into the dark, windy, | ° But when she had gone about half way, she 
snowy night, wandering about until his feelings | began to grow bewildered, and felt that she must 


should be composed. haye taken the wrong road. Faint of body and 
Aa heart, she was beginning to cry, when at that 
CHAPTER II. moment just a little bit of the moon shone out from 


Ir was a boisterous winter evening. The wretched | g fissure in the clouds, and she saw that she was on 
inmates of an equally wretched hovel of a country | the very brink of a deep ditch. 
cottage shivered responsive shudders to the lashing| « Qur Father sent you,” said the child, gazing up 
and moaning blast, as it fitfully hooted and wound | jn thankfulness at the tiny tip of silver. But where 
down a potless chimney-hole, and over a small} was she? Sho did not know in the least, and 
handful of burning sticks, into a miserable sheep- | béfore she had time to look around her, the light 
pen of a room, wherein lay on a straw mattress, a | had gone away. Well, she would go on, and chance 
sick and plainly half-starving woman, who, propped | it; it might lead right after all. So she pushed on, 
by a pillow against the wall, read, sometimes/or rather, sho was pushed on by tho hurricane, ° 
aloud, and anon to herself only, a few verses of | some distance farther, until she was blown against 
Scripture, by the flickering and uncertain light of | the lanky legs of a great, giant-looming man. The 
a rush-wicked candle. | poor child was too excited to be frightened, and 
It had been a hard winter, and the owner of | she only said— 
this most unprepossessing home had been out of} «Qh, please, is this the way to the doctor’s?” 
work for some weeks, and consequently was at his| No,” answered the man, a little gruffly. The 
wits’ end to know what to do. “To beg he was | voice was that of an irascible old man. ‘ Who sent 
ashamed,” and as now he crouched on the floor by | you out for the doctor ? ” 
the side of his sick wife, he felt that his prospects} ‘ Mother’s ill—vory bad, and father must mind 
were indeed dark and perplexing; and it needed | her; and there’s nobody else but me; so I came.” 





the higher consolations which his wife read to him} ‘ Where do you come from ?” 

from the Book of Life, to keep him from utter—aye,/ ‘ Boughton, if you please.” 

criminal despair. A grunt, and, “All that way?” 
Nearer to the wretched apology for a fire,} ‘‘ Yes, please, sir.” 

sat a sallow-faced little girl of about eight years. ‘¢ What’s your name ?” 

Just then her eyes were closed, and her little “ Nellie Sprague.” 


bony fingers were clasped together, and her lips} Here the man paused in his catechism, and mut- 
were lisping out some little prayer that her pious | tered and grumbled in a manner indicative of great 
mother had taught her. surprise and yexation. Then, after a while, he said, 
Suddenly the woman uttered a low wail, and | ‘‘Come along with me;” and pulled her along by 
dropped heayily to one side. Her husband sprang | the hand, roughly at first, but gradually the grasp 
forward to her assistance, and lifted her up, groan- | grew more gentle, until it became almost a caress. 
ing in very agony— A quarter of an hour’s walk brought them to 
“Oh! what shallIdo? I would fetch the doctor, | the doctor’s. When the doctor was starting off, 
but I cannot leave her.” | Nellie would have gone with him, but her guide 
“May Irun to the doctor, father?” asked the | whispered a few words to the doctor, and then said 
child. | to her, ‘‘ You cannot go home to-night; you must 
‘“What, to Hingham ? impossible, Nellie; it’s | come with me.” 
more than a mile’s journey, through the dark bane! But Nellie began to cry, and said she would 
the storm.” | rather go home. She, however, allowed the old man 
‘Do let me go, father; I know the way, I am | to lead her along, and her little hoad was filled with 
sure Ido: down the second green lane and across! wortider, with a slight sprinkling of alarm. . Soon 
four fields, and then into the wide road. God will | Nellie became moro at ease, as her guide became 
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more talkative, and kindlier in manner; and by- 
and-by she prattled away with all the innocent 
confidence of a child. 

‘* Nellie Sprague,” said the old man, at length, 
* how do you like your new friend ?” 

“Do you mean you?” answered little Nell; 
‘‘ why, I like you.” 

“ Haye you a grandfather, Nellie?” 

‘‘T don’t know. Neither father nor mother have 
ever told me. But Lottie Jacques has got one, and 
she says he loves her very much.” 

‘You have a grandfather, Nellie Sprague,” said 
the old man, eagerly. 

‘Have I?” replied Nellie, wonderingly. 

‘* Yes, my little girl, Jam your grandfather.” 

** Are you? and do you like me?” asked little 
Nellie. 

‘* Yes, yes,” said the old man, tremulously; and 
stooping down, he kissed the child of his dis- 
obedient son. 

‘‘And have I got a grandmother, too?” asked 
the child. 

‘* Yes, Nellie; I am taking you home to her 
now. Only for to-night, though;”—for Nellie 
was beginning to show signs of misgivings. 

As he spoke they reached their destination. 
Mistress Sprague was stooping over a merry com- 
panionship of glowing logs, as the old man walked 
in with his foundling. A half-sheepish look he had 
as he said— 

‘‘Well, wife, I’ve brought you a guest for the 
night. I shan’t ask you to kiss her, because she’s 
Tom’s little one.” 

And ho went on to tell her the whole thing. 
Strange that a simple incident like this should 
have wrought so sudden a change in old Sprague’s 
mind and heart. Yet let us not greatly wonder. 
‘* A little child shall lead him.” 

We cannot say that Mistress Sprague did not 
kiss her little grandchild, nor that she did not 
make her a basin of luscious milk and bread, after- 
wards putting her to bed in the little crib in which 
Tom used in old, old days to sleep. 





‘¢llen,” said old Sprague to his wife, when 
they were alone, ‘‘T'll take the little thing back | 
to-morrow morning. And haye you anything in | 


the house I could take with me—jellies, meal- 
cakes, or other stuff ?” 

“Yes, yes; Dll make a little bundle ready 
against the morning. The sooner you go the 
better, you know, love.” 

Next morning, the so-called ‘little bundle” 
turned out to be as big as old Sprague could carry ; 
but, dear old woman! she measured it by the 
largeness of her yearning, motherly heart. 

It was a fine morning. The wind had gone 
down, and the sun had come up. The clamorous 
sparrows were rejoicing in a more hopeful state of 
affairs, and here and there a wee, wee robin red- 
breast chirruped out in cheerful strains his decided 
satisfaction with the weather. -Little Nellie 
Sprague rubbed her eyes until her wits and 
memory came, and then she got up, not forgetting 
to thank Our FaTHER for taking care of her in 
the storm. But soon she grew anxious, for she 
thought of her mother; and she was glad to start 
off, though she was leaving behind her a dear old 
grandmother, who had kissed her and called her a 
‘little love,” and had given her such nice bread 
and milk for supper and breakfast—there, you see, 
we have let it out. 

We wanted to describe to you the tableau in the 
hovel, which was then, but isn’t now, the home of 
little Nellie Sprague ; how old Sprague, and Nellie, 
and the “little bundle” burst in at the door with a 
most alarming shock; how old Sprague embraced, 
first his son, then his daughter-in-law, then little 
Nellie, and last of all hugged himself; how the 
parcel was opened, and attacked by all with great 
energy and perseverance; how young Mistress 
Sprague declared herself a hundred pounds better 
already ; and how old Sprague said, with the tears in 
his eyes, that he had been an awful old fool, and it 
would serye him right if they were to refuse his 
earnest invitation to pack up at once, and comato 
the old house, and make it a happy home once more 
—but we fling away our pen in despair, for we 
know it’s no use our attempting it. 

We take up another quill, merely to add that the 
Spragues’ next harvest was an uncommonly good 
one, and that the stacks as yet have never wanted 
for thatching. Dasu BLANK. 








THE DEATH OF 


HEN the cold snow-wreaths on the 





distant hills, 
41 Dissolyed ‘neath the kiss of tho 
a bright spring sun, 
LE And with tremblings wept themselves 


into rills, 


That sorrowful died where the clear streams run; | 


THE SNOWDROP. 


Through the lone, dart: woods, where the leafless 
trees 
In their gaunt pride stood ’gainst the clear blue 
sky ;— 
Came a faint sound borne on the passing breeze, 
- From the sylyan groves where the snowdrops 
die. 
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All the cowslips mourn’d, all the violets wept, 
And the primrose sigh’d, as the mournful song 
Floated gently o’er where the wild grass swept 
By the brook that wound the green meads 
among. 


For the snowdrop came when the storm-blasts 
screamed 
In madden’d fury o’er the gloomy swamp, 
Till the peasant pale in his slumber dream’d 
That he heard the shock of the Storm-god’s 
tramp. 


And the rigid brow of the Frost King shone 
With pitying smile on the trembling flower, 
As she trustfully enter’d his realms alone, 
To plead with her pure and resistless power 





For her sisters fair, whom his icy chain 
Conceal’d from the gaze of the fresh, young 
Spring, 
Who gamboll’d and laughed on the yine-wreath’d 
plain, 
And mock’d at the wrath of the grim Frost King. 


And the king rose up with a moisten’d eye 

From his great white throne to unloose the spell, 
That the sister flowers no more might sigh, 

But shed bright smiles o’er the woodland dell. 


Yet the pale-faced flower, with her glad task done, 
Liv’d not to enjoy their jubilant mirth, 

But timidly shrank from the ripening sun, 
And silently passed from a grateful earth. J. P. 








THE TALEBEARER. 
BY THE REV.THOMAS ALEXANDER, M.A. 


‘¢The words of a talebearer are as wounds.” 
Prov. xviii, 8. 






SSSHERE are other ways of ‘‘ doing mur- 
Al der” than by the use of the cord, the 
wm knife, or the poison: and, short of 
| death, how much evil may be wrought 

~ On @ man! The acutest pain is not 
always that which has its seat in the body; but 
very many are brought down with sorrow to their 
grave by the unseen yet barbed and poisoned 
arrows which stick fast in the soul. ‘The words 
of a talebearer are as wounds.” 

If an accurate estimate could be made of all the 
wreck and suffering of this world, it would be 
found, in our opinion, that war does not take the 
heaviest share to itself. War has its alleviations: 
it Has its fierce joys, and its pomp and circumstance 
—what men call ‘‘glory.” War is not perpetual. 
The gates of the Temple of Janus have been shut: 
but from ‘‘ the words of the talebearer ” you have 
no cessation: to them there is no alleviation. Ina 
fair stand-up fight you may vanquish your enemy, 
and feel that you have finally made an end of him. 
With the talebearer you cannot grapple: he fights 
you at adistance, in the darkness ; he stabs you as 
you sleep, or from behind. He follows you every- | 
where: eats with you from your own dish, and 
then lifts up his heel against you. Besides, he is | 
usually so weak, wretched, and worthless a thing, | 
that you cannot even grasp him hard, for fear of 
causing the annihilation that is ever so near him: 
you can only suffer silently, and possess your soul in 
patience. ‘‘ Haye you heard the news?” he breath- 
lessly begins. ‘‘A said to me that he heard B say | 
to C, that you were heard saying” — saying some- | 
thing. Or you are speaking to the talebearer, or | 
to some one in his presence, about a friend. He 





doubt, for he is the witness. 


overhears part of your utterance, and immediately 
he is off to your friend with the intelligence of 
what you said, or did not say, of him “behind 
his back.” He puts all his own ignorance and 
malice in his report—not one grain of your kind- 
liness, humour, and genuine love for your friend— 
and the deed is done. The poison is in the 
“‘wound” which ‘‘the words of the talebearer” 
have made, and you have one friend fewer, one 
enemy more, than you had in this world. 

But that is only the source of the waters of wrath. 
Crescit eundo, The river grows, and gathers strength 
and bitterness, as it flows on from mouth to mouth, 
and man to man. ‘‘ The beginning of strife is as 
when one letteth out water; ” and it is only ‘‘ where 
there is no talebearer that the strife ceaseth.” 

The talebearer is, almost of necessity, aliar. His 
tale is usually a reported one, and he makes no effort 
to sift its truthfulness, and to separate the false from 
the true. He is careful to inform you that he is 
not the originator, but simply the repeater, or re- 
porter of the story, and that he tells it you ‘‘exactly 
as it was told tohim.” He has lost part of the facts, 
however, by the way ; does not repeat others ; gives 
emphasis to such places as are capable of being 
made to look very black, and there he leaves it, 
and you, with a comfortable sense of having dis- 
charged a painful duty; he has been “ faithful,” 
and haying sown tho tares, he goes to sleep till 
they grow: and they do grow, very rapidly. 

At other times he is unusually earnest: he has 
seen and heard himself. This time there can be no 
‘*You may take my 
word forit, he actually did say so and so; I give you 
his yery words; Icould swear to them, if need were.” 
Very likely, and yetin such a case there may be, and 
often is, the biggest and the blackest lic of all. For 
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there are so many things that a man, who is even 
willing to report honestly and truthfully, cannot 
report. There are the circumstances out of which 
he conyersation grew: there is the whole scope 
and drift of that which preceded and followed : there 
is the tone of voice, look, manner, each shading 
of which varies the meaning of words: there is, 
above all, the feeling in the heart of the speaker, 
which hardly ever is at any one time all conveyed 
by any one statement, and the part left behind un- 
expressed might, and most probably would, have 
changed the aspect of all the rest; and if you 
add, as you always ought, the ignorance and ma- 
lice of the talebearer, where and what is ‘the 
truth,” which could be sworn to? 
It adds unspeakably to the poignancy of the 
‘‘ wounds ”’ caused by the ‘‘ words ” of the talebearer 
that, usually, he has so little else to carry than 
‘‘tales.” Of his own, beyond colouring matter, anda 
little of the inventive faculty, he has most commonly 
next to nothing. In other respects he is frequently 
a harmless sort of creature, like the fly that will 
settle on your face, and which is sufficient to keep 
youawake. He does not always mean to make 
strife, only he must talk, and, in the utter absence 
of other presentable materials, he is driven to that 
frequent refuge of the destitute—talebearing. There 
is a world of meaning in these two lines of Thomas 
Hood’s, that— 


‘* Evil is wrought by the want of thought 
As well as by want of heart.” 


If there were fewer that listened to idle tales, 
there would be fewer talebearers in the world. 
But men not only listen to the tattle of the tale- 
bearer, they beliove him, and in many cases act 
upon his utterances. It is astonishing what dis- 
regard men show for the simplest, most ordinary, 
and most obvious laws of evidence, when the tale- 
bearer is in question. Ifthe veriest blackguard is 
haled from the street, brought into the presence 
of a magistrate, charged with the paltriest offence, 
and a sworn witness against him begins by saying 
—‘ Mr. A B told me——” “Stop, sir,” says the 
magistrate; ‘what Mr. A B told you is not 
ey.Jence. Bring Mr. A B here, and let him tell 
that himself. Be good enough, sir, to confine your- 
self to what you yourself saw and know.” And, 
observe, all this must be said, and done, before the 
person accused, Behind his back, absolutely no- 
thing can go on. At each stage he must be per- 
mitted to examine and cross-examine the witness, 
add explanations, call other witnesses to bring 
out all the facts of the case, and then reply on 
the whole evidence, before even committal can 
be arrived at. But the talebearer puts him- 
self in the witness-box: the accused party is 
absent and ignorant of the whole transaction; the 
talebearer is not sworn, often not examined nor 


cross-examined : no witnesses are heard for the 
defence, no explanations are asked, no corroboratiyo 
evidence demanded: the other party constitutes 
himself judge and jury, rapidly sums up, gives 
judgment, passes sentence, and immediately orders 
execution. And sometimes this sentence so arrived 
at is *‘death ”"—death to all friendship between 
him and me; ‘‘I shall never speak to him again.” 
Death, and let the sentence be executed without 
delay. How often has this most monstrous, and 
summary proceeding been gone through in the 
reader’s own experience ! 
Every honest man should set himself to the 
; putting down of these posts of society. They 
should be hunted out, and_exterminated, as the 
vilest of vermin. Men should combine, and go in 
league against them, as they do against vipers, 
snakes, and the whole serpent tribe. Traps, gins, 
‘and snares, should be set for their feet, as for wild 
beasts and foxes. And the method of procedure 
is simple. Take it from another of those wise pro- 
verbs, given to us by God: ‘‘ Where no wood is, 
i there the fire gootl out.” The fire will be effec- 
tually extinguished without the necessity of water, 
if only you stop the supply of the fuel. Cease to 
listen to the talebearer, and his fire will go out: his 
“wounds” and his ‘‘ words” will be harmless. 
Cease to listen, or cease to give credence; hear as 
if you heard not; pass on to other matters ; go clean 
over him and his tale, and forget it utterly. He 
who adds fuel to the fire by repeating the tale of 
the talebearer is only a shadow’ less guilty than 
he who originated it. ‘Lord, who shall abide in 
thy tabernacle ? who shall dwell in thy holy hill? 
He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteous- 
ness, and speaketh, the truth in his heart. He that 
backbiteth not with his tongue, nor doeth evil to 
his neighbour, nor taketh up a reproach against his 
neighbour.” ‘‘ He that backbiteth not with his 
tongue;” z.e., he who is no talebearer. But there is. 
another side to it: ‘‘ nor taketh up a reproach against 
his neighbour.” If there were fewer men to “‘take 
up” the evil reproach, there would be fewer to 
make it up, and fewer to carry it about when made. 
Tho talebearer usually concludes—for ho is @ 
coward—with, ‘‘ Now, mind, do not for the world 
say that I told you; don’t mention my name at all 
in the matter.” He who acts on such “ informa- 
tion” is as bad as the man who gives it, if not 
worse. ‘ Will you go with me and repeat all that 
before his face, that I may hear his explanation, 
and know whether this be all true, and whether I 
have got all the truth?” If not, then a speedy 
end ought to be made to the whole business—tlie 
heel put on the burning coal to crush it in the 
| dust. In sucha case “ the strife” should end as, 
and where, it began. 
But note the Bible rule, as binding on the con- 
| Science of every Christian man, and as the most 
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effectual way of putting down the talebearer :— 
‘‘ Moreover” (the words are those of the Master 
himself) ‘‘if thy brother shall trespass against 
thee, go and tell him his fault between thee and 
him alone: if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained 
thy brother. But if he will not hear thee, then 
take with thee one or two more, that in the mouth 
of two or three witnesses every word may be esta- 
blished.” An application of this sweet and whole- 
some remedy would soon put an end to strife, and 
to all talebearing and talebearers. This holy oil, if 
constantly applied to all the wheels of society, and 
all the parts where each rubs against the other, would 
speedily make it go smooth, and would save us from 
those rude jolts, and_jerks, and painful rendings 
so often caused us by the words of the talebearer. 
If anything more need be added, let it be 
considered how worthless are the words of the 
talebearer. 
ought to go far of itself to put him out of court as a 
credible witness, Usually he begins by betraying 
confidence, Likely, the coloured fragment of a con- 








from the number of your friends. 
The very fact that he is a talebearer | 


versation with which he tries to set you against a 
real friend, or a real friend against you, was picked 
up when he sat as a welcome guest at your friend’s 
table or at your own. It should be considered 
how far a man who is capable of such a breach of 
confidence is worthy of credence. The talebearer, 
moreover, is all but invariably so utterly shallow 
and empty, that it should be considered how far 
he is a competent witness, even though he were 
desirous of speaking ‘‘ the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” And finally, as it 
is an express precept, ‘‘ Thou shalt not go up and 
down as a talebearer among thy people,” it should 
be cousidered what treatment he deserves who 
habitually violates an express commandment of 
God. ‘You have not lost much, depend on it, when 
you haye deliberately counted out the talebearer 
And if each 
were to act habitually on this good rule, talebearing 
and all its evil consequences would soon cease from 
the earth. Meanwhile, God give us grace to shun 
all talebearers as firebrands. 








THE LOSS OF THE LONDON. 


[TH about 240 passengers on board, 


{| bourne. 





| the good ship London sailed for Mel- | completed, and the ship is on her yoyage. 
With nineteen tired and was it that some had missed her, and others had 
| exhausted sailors clinging to her, the | been just in time, and others, yet again, had been 
4! London’s boat was rescued by the | so long detained, until the Zendon should sail for 


At last, however, the number of passengers is 
How 


foreign barque that bore the survivors to Eng- | Melbourne? It was all only chance and accident! 


land. The fact is thus briefly told, and yet a 


| 


There was nothing strange in the fact of sailing by 


reat multitude of precious details go to make up | the London—nothing—until the storm grew terrible 


the complete account. 


deserves a more permanent record than a passing | 
notice in the ephemeral columns of a newspaper, | 


and this brief space in THE QUIVER will not be 


grudged to perpetuate the memory of noble and | 


godlike deeds, wherein true men and women of 
England suffered bravely, and died well. On the 
6th of January the ship London sailed from Eng- 
land. There was much rushing and anxiety to 
gain a passage in that vessel ere she sailed. How 
rejoiced was one lady from Stonehouse, when she 
heard that one passenger had, at the last moment, 
decided not to sail, and the berth for which she had 
applied some days ago was at her service; and 
then, at the last moment, she hastened up to 
Plymouth, and was just in time to join tho ship 


| 


The story of this wreck | on the 10th, and, towards evening the waves leaped 


| like sea- -monsters, upon the deck, and the engine- 
| fires were quenched, and the end drew nigh, ‘alike 
for ship and passengers. 

At ten o’clock on the morning of the 11th of 


January, 1866—let us note the date down ac- 


London on its passage outwar d—destined to be never 


accomplished. A family of twelve, near Penzance, 
were sad and disappointed to have missed this boat: 
she was so fine a vessel, and considered so safe; 
and one young fellow from Glasgow hurried to that 
ship with his father’s partner: he did not sail by 
an earlier vessel, for he wished his absence from 
his father to be as brief as possible. 


curately, for it will be, during many years, a day 
of solemn and sacred memory in many a house- 
hold calendar—the captain of the London told his 
crew that there was now “no hope.” At twoo’clock 
on that day the sole remaining boat was launched, 
with nineteen men in her, and a few minutes 
after that the ship and every human being on board 
went down. On that last day there were no wild 
shrieks of anguish, or cries of despair. Some engaged 
in silent, solemn prayer tothe God in whose presence 
they were so soon to stand; some who loved each 
other while living, in death were not divided— 
with clasped hands they sank to their rest. Some 
seemed heedless of storm and danger, as they gazed 
on the open Bible on their knee, and the surround- 
ing circumstances lit up, with a strange and terrible 
reality, the promise of the sea giving up her dead. 

And when the braye captain was asked to escape in 
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the boat, he only said, ‘‘I will go down with the 
passengers.” One timid young lady shrank from 
the leap into the boat which would have saved 
her life. And the passengers did go down, and 
their captain with them. These all brave and 
tender hearts sleep in the tombless depths—the 
wild seaweed for a shroud, and above, the hoarse 
uight-wind chants their requiem. 

It is pardonable pride of us Englishmen to think 
with some enthusiasm of how nobly these brave 
English men and women died. They were no 
chosen band—neither soldiers inured to battle, nor 
sailors accustomed to shipwreck—but ordinary men 
and women: some from England, and some from 
Scotland, and some from Ireland—some from cities, 
and some from country—but all true and brave 
hearts. Many had long known how to live well, 
ind at the last they had all learned how to die. 
But, still greater blessing, we have reason to be- 
lieve that they died as became Christians. They 
mingled together as a common gathering of 
humanity—none greater or less than the other— 


and the common hope cheered them, and the com- 
mon faith supported them ; and all alike, high and 
low, rich and poor, meta common death. May each 
| and all long since haye awaked to a common life, on - 
the shores lit with a glory that shines above storm 
and tempest—‘ the dawning of an eternal day!” 

‘* And there shall be no more sea!” To few of 
us is there an opportunity of realising the meaning 
of that promise of the future safety ; but perhaps 
as some passenger in the London turned over the 
‘sacred pages, the eye rested on that solemn 
assurance. How must they have understood it? 
'**No more sea.” To them it meant no more 
| sorrow, no more fear, no more death! 

And so it came about that 220 human beings 
perished by water. Why? Why were some 
saved? Why were somo fated to go in that 
doomed barque? We venture no answer. We bow 
before the majesty of the King of heaven. In 
his presence—in the view of his judgments—we 

| fall prostrate, crying in our helplessness, and 
answering ‘‘ with no language but a cry.” 








DEPARTMENT FOR THE YOUNG. 


RIDING A GIRAFFE. 


ff, Y children are very fond of looking 
) j ~ atthe wild beasts in the Zoological 
iS~5 Gardens. When we were there, 
} Dy not very long ago, the giraffe put 
& his long neck over the railing that, 
you remember, is round the little 
grass paddock he lives in, and lifted Arthur’s cap 
off, Arthur looked very much frightened for a 
minute, as he ran off; but soon his courage re- 
turned, and he began to laugh, particularly when 
he saw the giraffe walk gravely round the enclosure, 
tiolding the cap high in the air, and then, after 
giving an ungainly caper, pop it over into the pond 
where the hippopotami were plunging about. 






The cap floated upon the dirty water until, coming | 


to the edge near us, it was fished out by a gentle- 
man. Of course, it was wet and dirty, but Arthur 
ran off and dried it in the refreshment-room, and 
was yery proud of the stains—always after calling 
if his ‘* giraffe hat.” 


When we got home, the children began asking | 
Helen 


all manner of questions about the giraffe. 
wanted to know why it had such a long neck, and 
if it could drink water, or had to have it pumped 
up, as they did.in the tanks at home. Arthur 
thought he would like to shoot one, and have a 


eoat made of the skin, and a young one to keep in 


the field with the pony; while little Bo nearly 
choked himself stretching his little neck to look 
like the ‘ gaaff,” as he called it; then, finding 
Ko could not manage that, he lay down on the 


carpet, calling out that he was a ‘‘hipumus 
bottomus.” 

‘‘Where do giraffes come from, mother?” was 
the next question, followed by,“ Do tell us a story.” 
So, remembering a very curious one, I began— 

‘*Do you know of a country called Africa ?” 

‘Oh, yes!” cried Arthur; ‘there are lions there, 
‘and elephants, and ostriches, and lots of beasts; 

and I’m going there when I’m a soldier; and I'll 
haye a tent, and,shoot lots of lions, for skins for 
‘you, mamma, But do the lions kill the poor 
| giraffes ?” 
| **Sometimes they do; and I have read of a tra- 
veller who says he saw a lion spring upon a giraffe, 
which galloped off with the lion on its back. But 
you must be patient, and listen to my story. 

‘There are great herds of giraffes in the interior 
of Africa; troops of them may be seen eating and 
_gambolling together; and very funny they look, 
_ cropping off the young green leaves of the mimosa 
' trees, or galloping along, their long, thin necks 
| giving them the appearance of a fleet of boats 
| without sails. There are a great many elephants 
in the same part of the country. These are not 
quite so large as those in India, and have enormous 
great flapping ears. Big and strong as they are, 
they are timid, and easily frightened—running off 
from the least alarm, and always warning their 
comrades of danger, by throwing up their trunks 
and giving a shrill and unearthly shriek, which is 
called trumpeting. When attacked and wounded, 
however, they get very savage, and fight des- 
perately. 
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‘‘The settlers at Natal often make up hunting- 
parties, and kill numbers of elephants, for the sake 
of getting their trunks. Now, the gentleman, 
Captain Langhern, of whom I am going to teil 
you, fell in with the track of one of these hunting- 
parties. He found it literally strewn with elephant, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and eland bones, and 
swarming with yultures, hyenas, jackals, and wild 
dogs, who had been feasting and growing fat over 
the carcases, and were still, in many places, gnaw- 
ing the well-picked and polished bones. During 
the hours of daylight, these disagreeable neighbours 
held themselyes somewhat aloof; but no sooner was 
the sun down and darkness upon the face of the 
country, than they began to prowl round Captain 
Langhern’s camp, howling and yelling in the most 
dismal way, making sleep impossible, and frighten- 
ing the oxen nearly out of their senses, So he 
decided on striking off from the track, and making 
a line for the Cashan mountains. 

‘‘One night Captain Langhern was awakened by a 
booming sound, which at first he thought must be 
distant thunder; but on listening more attentively, 
he made out the tread of feet. He could not under- 
stand it at all, and was getting out of the wagon, 
to wake the Hottentot drivers, when he saw a red 
glow in the sky; after watching a few moments, 
it grew brighter and brighter, and he could dis- 
tinguish great clouds of smoke rising, all red and 
glowing, as if from the reflection of a great fire. 
The booming noise was now much nearer and 
louder; the sleeping men were roused, and sprang 
to their feet. Just as they did so, a lioness dashed 
past the wagon, her tail straight, and evidently 
completely frightened. Immediately after, camo a 
lion; he gave a terrific roar, and narrowly escaped 
leaping upon the hot ashes of the camp-fire. The 
sound of his yoice set the oxen wild with fear; 
there was a rush among them, and breaking away, 
they dashed up the valley. Then followed a strange 
scene—animals of all sorts, from the lion to the 
ostrich, came crowding up the narrow yalley, 
crushing past the wagon, often making it shake 
with the force of their pushing. On they came 
together, careless of everything except one great 
fear. The Hottentots, who had scrambled to the 
roof of the wagon, were scarcely less panic-stricken, 
and made no answer to the questions asked by the 
astonished captain, who began to think the whole 
of the beasts in Africa had gone mad. 

‘*On came the stream of living creatures, bound- 
ing, running, galloping—all silently and voiceless, 
At last, above the thundering feet, came a sound like 
the distant music of a band; and this frightened 
the Hottentots more than anything, as they shouted, 
‘Dar de olephants are! — dar de olephants are!’ 
And, sure enough, in a few minutes more, up came 
an enormous elephant, at a trot, his trunk aloft, 
and trumpeting at every step. He was evidently 


the king, or leader, of the herd; for behind, at 
about fifty yards’ distance, the rest came, four or 
five abreast, all trumpeting, and thus accounting 
for the extraordinary music in the distance. 

‘“Now, I hope you understand that the valley in 
which the wagon stood was not a wide one, and the 
wagons used out there are much larger than any 
in this country, but, fortunately, stronger too—for 
an elephant would soon knock one of our English 
wagons to pieces. And here they came right down 
upon the one the poor frightened Hottentots were 
clinging to, and the shock sent it rolling on more 
than a hundred yards. Then the elephants divided, 
and went by on either side. 

‘Very wild and wonderful they looked, trotting 
past, with their trunks waying in the air, and 
giving utterance to such unearthly sounds. They 
were distinctly visible now, for the red glow had 
spread oyer the valley; and the wood, as well as the 
elephants themselves, looked as if painted rose- 
colour. All this time the captain had been too 
busy looking at the wild beasts to pay any atten- 
tion to the light he had seen; but now, having 
scrambled to the roof of the wagon, he saw a belt 
of fire creeping along the hill-side, and rolling, 
dense clouds of smoke, 

‘*¢Burn de bush to hunt de olephant,’ said one 
of the Hottentots: ‘fire catch wagon, blow up 
powder, all of poor fellows go off, pop—pop—pop! 
oh! oh! oh!’ and off they all set, blubbering, 
howling, and crying out worse than ever. 

‘* Yet, although the captain was inclined to laugh 
at them, there was sense in their fear too, for the 
powder was inside the wagon. Tho wagon was 
only wood; the fire was coming nearer and 
nearer, the wind blowing it right on them, and the 
elephants were still crushing past, making an 
escape to the stream near—utterly, impossible. 
What was to be done? a spark might fly over and 
do the mischief. Just then tho stately head and 
soft eyes of a giraffe came in sight, followed by a 
troop of his kind; tho last elephant was gone, and 
a great heaving mass of giraffes came shambling: 
along, puffing and blowing. A sudden thought 
seized Captain Langhern, and bidding the others 
follow, he threw his arms round a giraffe’s neck, 
and the same instant was climbing to him, legs 
and arms, like the pictures of John Gilpin. One 
| only of the Hottentots followed, the others sat 
| shrieking with laughter ; they were not afraid of 
'the giraffes, and knew that they were sure to be 
| the last in the train, and that in a few minutes 
they would be able to reach the stream. 

‘In the meantime the captain and his groom 





' stuck to their tall steeds, with no little difficulty, 


for the pace of a giraffe isa very funny one. At 


last, after going about a mile, they struck off up 
the hill; and after a good deal of scrambling, came 
_ to a standstill, completely tired out. 
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“The fire was coming on, still creeping round | THE ERRAND BOY. 
the little hill upon which they stood, throwing up| & Rreee POR eoUNe wanes 
long streamers now and then. At last it was all| ; 3 y , 
round them, and they seemed upon an island in a 
sea of fire. The poor giraffes had all clustered to- 
gether, and were snorting and sneezing from fear 
and smoke, which coming in clouds, soon hid all 
else from sight. 

‘‘When day broke, a scene of desolation lay 
around. All the beautiful flowers, trees, and grass 
were scorched and burnt up; and white columns of 
smoke wero everywhere. The wagon was safe, no 
sparks haying set it on fire. So, after all, Captain 
Langhern might haye stayed there; but he was not 
sorry he had left it, and often talked of his ride 


ICK’S the boy to run about; 
He delights to fetch and carry: 
Never loit’ring when he’s out, 
For a game with Bob or Harry- 





And he says, when Harry cries, 

‘* Stop a while, for just one game,” 
““TIfI do, I cannot rise, 

Sure as Richard is my name.” 


When, on any busy day, 
With two messages he’s sent, 
He has ne’er, like some, to say, 





upon the giraffe.” ‘*T forgot one as I went.” 
7 a ae Hard he works all day, and then, 
SCRIPTURE ACROSTIC.—No. 4. | For a little while, at night, 

THE NAME OF A MAN WHO SLEW A LION IN A PIT ON A| Cons his books, and wields his pen ; 


SNOWY DAY, : ° 
Learns to cipher, read, and write. 


| 
1. A place where the Israelites encamped. 
2, A Zebulonite who judged Israel ten years, So the master likes his boy, 
3. A prophet who reproved a king for his sin. | ii ll elie hil wees 
4. A disciple “approved ia Christ.” | Wes tied & Be P ; ; 
5. One who falsely accused a great prophet. | or Us Pp. oe aay 

6. An oppressive king subdued by the Israclites. I Those who'll get their business done. 


7. A sect among the Jews. #9. 








THE FAMILY HONOUR. 
BY MRS. 0. L. BALFOUR, AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE WOMEN OF SCRIPTURE,” ETO. ETC. 


CHAPTER XLVI. an immense depth, and, trying to rise, was held down in 
the grisly arms of a skeleton. Her struggles to free 


DREAMLAND AND DAYLIGHT. | ’ ; 
| herself woke her. She started up in bed with a cry, and 


“ A feeling of sadness and longing, 





That is not akin to pain, | as, consciousness returned, saw Ruth standing at her 
And resembles sorrow only, | bed-side, dressed in her bonnet and shawl. 
As the mist resembles rain.” LONGFELLOW. =| « Thank goodness, it was but a dream!” she cried 
Ry ) ITH the aid of books and music, the adding, “what folly to remember.” And then, in a 
aA \S\ \ brother and sister passed the even- cheery voice, as the golden beams of the morning made 


ing, without any further reference | the room pleasant, and chased away the ugly vision, she 
to the subject, though it had taken | added, “ What, going so soon, Ruth ?” 
possession of the thoughts of both/ “It’s not very soon, miss. You’ve overslept yourself, 
—Gertrude, especially. On retiring | I’d a mind to waken you, for you looked so troubled— 
to her room, she resorted to that infallible balm | and I must be going by the nine o'clock train, and it’s 
for troubled minds, the Book of books, and read over, | a long walk to the station.” 
more than once, the ninety-first Psalm, before bending | “Yes, yes, go, good Ruth, and mind be back punc- 
her knees and offering her evening prayer; yet this did | tually, for mamma and papa come to-night; and you had 
not wholly succeed in tranquillising her mind. better ask my aunt, in future, when you want to go out.” 
She lay awake many hours; indeed, it was not until | Ruth curtseyed, and left her, and as Gertrude was not 
the morning sun came brightly into her room that she | one of those young ladies who allow themselves to become 
fell into a troubled sleep, and dreamed that she was | dependent on a waiting-woman, she was soon dressed, 
in a spacious apartment, standing between her father | and out over the lawn, into the shrubbery, and ready, as 
and brother; and that her mother walked up the whole far as she herself was concerned, to laugh at her dream. 
length of the shadowy hall, with her face convulsed with | But still there was quite enough in the reality made 
either grief or anger: that she was shrinking back, to | known to her of this mysterious discovery in Scotland to 
avoid her mother’s approach, when the floor under her | check any exuberance of spirits. So she spent a quict 
feet opened, and she fell down a black and yawning gulf, | day over her books with Marian, 
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Allan, directly luncheon was over, went to the parson- 
age, to take a ramble with Rupert Griesbach. 

Dinner was ordered at six o’clock. An hougtbefore 
that time, the house was in all the bustle of an arrival, 
which, however, was much more quiet than had been 
expected, for the two younger sons had not come. They 
were still at Scarborough, with friends of Mr. Aust- 
wicke’s. That lady and her husband both looked 
excited, worn, and troubled. Fatigue, merely, was it? 
—so Gertrude hoped. 

It was characteristic of both parents that, as their 
children came out on the steps of the great porch to meet 
them, Mrs. Austwicke should rush into Allan’s arms, 
while Gertrude was folded te her father’s breast. He 
held her there, as it seemed to her, with even more 
affection than usual. Then he released her, and handed 
her to her mother, who stooped forward and kissed her 
cheek, saying, in a constrained way— 

* You are looking well, Gertrude.” Then, turning to 
Martin, who was curtseying in the hall, she exclaimed, 





“T’m wearied to death, Martin !” 

* And no wonder; whirled along those horrible rail- 
roads,” said Miss Austwicke, who walked out of the 
shadowy side of the Hall, to shake hands stiffly with her 
sister-in-law, and rather more cordially to welcome her 
brother. “You, Basil, I suppose, are used to it; but 
it tries even you—I see it does.” 

The greeting on each side was soon over, but it rather 
startled Gertrude, as she and her aunt were leaving Mr. 
Austwicke, to be conducted by old Gubbins—now 
tottering with age, but tenacious of his privileges—to 
Lis room, that, instead of accompanying the ancient 
butler, Mr. Austwicke should turn back in the hall and 
come up again to his daughter, fold her in his arms and 
kiss her; then, holding her at arm’s length, should say, 
appealing to his sister— 

“ Who is she like, Honor ? ” 

* Well, I don’t deny, Basil, that she has the Aust- 
wicke eyes and brow; you may see them repeated over 
and over for two hundred years in the corridor pictures ; 
but she’s more of a blonde than we Austwickes are, 
and smaller, though, fortunately, not quite a pigmy. 
That’s the Dunoon hair and complexion.” 

* Of course it is—of course!” cried Mr. Austwicke, in | 
a triumphant tone, that sounded strangely excited. 
“Tf I wanted to make my darling vain, I should say she 
blends what’s best in both houses ; but, there’s no doubt 
that little head has nonsense enough in it.” 

“Well, yes—and some sense too,” said Miss Aust- 
wicke, with unwonted kindness. 

“Perhaps a little of that goes a great way,” laughed 
Gertrude. 

“With young ladies, doubtless,” rejoined Mr. Aust- 
wicke, laughing in concert with Allan, who was an 
amused spectator of the little scene, and speaking more 
like himself than he had yet done. 

They all separated to dress for dinner, and when they 
met at table the topic that had been so much in 
Gertrude’s mind, and it may be also in that of her aunt 
and brother, through the day, was not alluded to. Mr. 
Austwicke chatted pleasantly; his looks dwelling, | 
evidently with great complacency, on his daughter, who, | 





in honour of the occasion, had dressed herself very 
prettily in a pale pink silk, trimmed with filmy, white 
lace; her abundant curls of the very palest gold falling 
round her snowy neck. A little pearl locket, suspended 
from a delicate gold necklet, was the only ornament in 
the way of jewellery; but what need of more, with that 
resplendent hair, softly-tinted cheeks, and beaming eyes, 
and the youth and grace that made a sort of atmosphere 
of light around her ? 

“ My. own little True!” murmured the fond father, 
as he looked at her. 

“TJ think it is quite time that we call her Gertrude, 
Mr. Austwicke,” said the lady of the Hall, petulantiy. 
“TI dislike nick-names; they’re, to my thinking, very 
vulgar.” 

“ Oh, mother dear !” said Allan, “ pet-names and nick- 
names are two very different things. True she is, and 
True she must be—and no pun intended, I assure you— 
to the end of the chapter.” 

“ Bravo, Allan! that’s a good motto, my boy,” cried 
Mr. Austwicke. “‘ True she is, and True she must 
be,’ » 

Miss Austwicke seemed to shiver. 

“As to true, if you really have any grand moral 


| meaning in your words, Allan,” interposed Mrs, Aust- 


wicke, tartly, “there’s no great merit in people being 
that which it would be disgraceful not to be.” 

Again a thrill ran through Miss Austwicke, though 
she felt it incumbent on her to say— 

“ Certainly—you are quite right.” 

“ When you keep talking of me so, Allan, I feel quite 


| Savage,” said Gertrude. “I should like to be Dr. 


Johnson.” 

“You—you little goose! and why, pray, that wise 
wish ? ” 

“ Why, then I might say something as severe as he 
said to Boswell: ‘You've only two subjects: yourself 
and myself, and I’m heartily sick of both. ” 

“He was a very sensible man, I think,” said Mrs, 
Austwicke. 

Her husband coughed drily, and rejoined, “ He was, 
rather, my dear.” 

When the dinner was over, and the ladies were 
going to the drawing-room, Mr. Austwicke said— 

* We'll take tea in the library this evening. ‘There’s 
something there, Honor, that you must look at; and 
you, Allan, and Gertrude; I want you all to see it.” 

“Excuse me, papa,” said Gertrude, hardly conscious 
why she spoke, and certainly unable, if she had been 
asked, to give a reason for declining to go. 

“Certainly not, dear. You are quite an interested 
party in this—this unpleasant matter.” 

“ Unpleasant ? ” said Miss Austwicke, inquiringly. 

“ Yes, very much so. Everything that makes a family 
talked about is unpleasant. Rumour is at once a con- 
temptible and yet a dangerous thing: families suffer 
by it.” 

“T should think, in our case, the family honour,” 
began Miss Austwicke, inher old way—but she stopped 
of herself, even before Mrs. Austwicke, with a derisive 
laugh, said— 

“Spare us any Austwicke glorifications; I’m too 
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tired, indeed, for them to-night. You're always the | 
family Honor, you know.” 

Pleased with this smartness, which, as in many other 
instances, prevents rather than aids it possessor having 
any insight into what is going on around, the three 
ladies walked at once to the library, 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
THE RELICS, 


** There have been doings dark as night, 

And close as death: which the clear eye of day 

Has seen not. 

Night’s ear hath many counsels of the dark ; 

She hears the whispers of the self-reproached, 

And blacker grows.” ANONYMOUS, 
Tne two elder ladies maintained an anxious silence. 
Gertrude, agitated by vague fears, tried to tranquillise 
herself over a book, when Allan and Mr. Austwicke 
joined them. 

There was a strong new oak box on a side-table, 
with a padlock on it, towards which the looks of three of 
the party were soon directed. Not a word was spoken 
until the servant and the tea-things had departed ; then 
Mr. Austwicke brought the small box to the centre table 
and, placing it under a tall lamp, unlocked it. He took 
out a child’s coral necklace, finished with a very hand- 
some fastening, and two clasps of the same workmanship 
mounted in gold; a stick of coral, ornamented with gold 
bells;a.tattered old Testament, and a common tin tobacco- 
box. These latter he had scarcely laid on the table, 
when Miss Austwicke, who had put on her spectacles 
and was leaning over the first-named articles, hastily 
turned the clasps, and exclaimed— 

“ Why, these are the necklace and clasps which I gave 
to you, Gertrude, as a christening gift! See, here’s your 


“It’s Maud Austwicke’s marriage-ring !_ It was given 
as an old family relic to my mother, and then——” 

“Aye; and then, what then?” inquired her brother, 
anxiously. ‘“ Why do you look like that, Honor? the 
ring won’t harm you.” 

Miss Austwicke, trembling in every limb, sat down, 
she would have fallen if she had not, and gasped out — 

“Tt was left to Wilfred.” 

“Left tohim? But was it ever given to him?” 

“ T_T don’t know,” faltered Miss Austwicke. 

“Oh, but I do know that,” interposed Mrs. Aust- 
wicke; “I saw him wear it on his watch-chain, and I 
once told him he used a family relic badly in so doing. 
Yes, he had it when he visited at Dunoon, before 
Gertrude was born.” 

“Indeed, had he ?—but,” gasped Miss Austwicke, “I 
can’t talk of poor Wilfred.” 

She leant back, and covered her face. 

They had all been too intently occupied to hear a 
single knock, which had been twice repeated, at the 
door, It opened, and Ruth, with a shambling curtsey, 
entered. 

“What do you want?” said Mr. Austwicke. 

“Please, sir, it rains, and the bay window is not 
fastened.” 

“Go round that way, then,” said Mrs. Austwicke, 
indicating, as she spoke, that Ruth should pass behind a 
low screen, in the rear of the table, to the bay window, 
which was at the end of the room. 

Gertrude fancied that Ruth was rather anxious to 
show her that she had come home early. Meanwhile the 
woman, taking the direction indicated, had to mount 
some steps at the window to close an open pane. She did 
her work quickly, and was descending, when, turning her 
head an instant, she saw, by the light of the lamp 
which fell full upon them, the necklace, clasps, and 





name on the back of the clasps—‘ Gertrude Austwicke, 
from her Aunt Honoria.’” 

“ Of course they are,” said Mrs. Austwicke, “ the very | 
same; and you know how annoyed I was that by the | 
carelessness or dishonesty of the servants, they were lost | 
while I was at Madeira.” 

“Yes, [remember your writing to me about it. I 
never thought you would have left the child’s trinkets | 
with that poor old, infirm Scotch nurse of yours,” 

“Liza Ross was as faithful a creature as ever lived,” | 
said Mrs, Austwicke, decidedly. ‘She nursed me, and 
I know, whoever was to blame, she was not.” 

“ But you told me she became blind, sister.” 

“Yes; she couldn’t, of course, help that.” 

“And this coral; was this Gertrude’s ? and lost at the 
same time?” asked Allan, wishing to interrupt the rising 
anger. 

“TI gave that to her,” said Mr. Austwicke ; adding, 
“but what puzzles me most is this.2oeHe took up a bit 
of wool out of the mildewed rave a silk purse, i 
which it had been wrapped, and displayed an antique 
plain gold ring, with a motto inside, and a date, 1672, 
remarking, “'This was found too.” 

Miss Austwicke réached out her hand, and no sooner 


| 
| 


coral, The latter lay by itself very conspicuously. No 
one noticed her, and, after a wild stare of dumb 
surprise, she descended, and, with the creeping step of 
one fearful of notice, tottered out of the room. Yes, 
tottered. Allan turned his head, and observed her gaiié 
with something more than surprise, but he said nothing. 
Could it be possible, he was asking himself, that Ruth 
(who had, he knew, been so attentive to his sister, and 
was a valued servant) had been drinking? He feared 
so; the woman, he was sure, actually staggered. How- 
ever, there were other things just then to think of, and 
his attention was recalled by Gertrude’s remark— 

“Tt is fortunate these things are found, papa.” 

“H—em! my dear—ye—s. But there’s this un- 
pleasantness—don’t be shocked—the remains of two 
people, a child and a woman, were found with them.” 

“So we read, papa, in a newspaper Mr. Hope sent us, 
That is very dreadful.” 

“Tf that was the thief’s skeleton, she moet her de- 
serts,” said Allan, with rashness. 

* But the little child ?” cried Gertrude. 

“The unfortunate woman, Allan,” said Mr. Aust- 
wicke, solemnly, “ met more than her deserts, poor 
wretch ! she must have fallen down the old shaft. I 
hear that it was very slightly, if at all protected. Some 





looked at the ring than she started to her feet with 
a faint cry. 


| planks of wood put over it, that had rotted away; and, 
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what made it worse, a growth of weeds and grass had | 
gathered about and hid it.” 

“T wonder a place was so left,” said Allan, indignantly. | 

“You would not wonder if you had ever been in 
Cornwall. They often leave shafts of exhausted mines | 
there quite unprotected.” 

“Angus Dunoon had once an estate in Cornwall. He | 
had to sell it, and it now belongs to the Pentreals,” re- 
marked Mrs, Austiicke. 

The Testament and tobacco-box were then looked at. | 
There was the name of “ Niel Glossop ” in the one, and _ 
the initials, “N. G.,” roughly scratched on the other. 

“ Well, but, mamma, when had Gertrude these things ? 
and what servants had you in Scotland ?” 

Mrs. Austwicke was just about to speak, when they 
were startled by cries and voices, and a great confusion 
in the house. Just as Mr. Austwicke’s hand was on the 
bell, a man-servant entered in haste, saying— 

“ Please, sir, Ruth’s down in a fit. She’s desparate 
dad.” 


od 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
INVESTIGATIONS. 
** A restless state, 'twixt yea and nay. 
His path was fixed, his heart all ebb and flow; 
Or like a barque in some half-sheltered bay, 
Above its anchor driving to and fro.” 
8. T. CoLerrpGe. 

THE interruption caused by Ruth’s seizure, or fit, of 
course dispersed the circle in the library. Miss Aust- 
wicke, scarcely able to support herself, but struggling 
hard with her weakness, went to her own apartments. 
Allan, who had formed his own opinion of Ruth’s state 
only a few minutes before, felt ashamed of his suspicions, 
when he caughta glimpse of the poor creature, insensible 
and writhing in the servants’ hall, none of them being able 
to hold her. A man on horseback was despatched for 
the nearest doctor, and Gertrude, who, in the confusion, 
felt a daughter’s care for her mother’s fatigue, and 


own to ’em—she’s such a sperret. But fits, you know, 
"ll never do for service. If Ruth get’s over this, she 
must go as soon as she ean be moved—that’s certain 
sure,” 

Gertrude declined any offer of help, and was thankful 
when Martin’ left her. Once she thought of going down 
again to the library; but all that she had heard er 


, might hear of the mystery of the finding of the trinkets 


was as nothing to the conviction, stronger than any 
words could make it, that she was absolutely ejeeted 
from her mother’s heart. The poor grieving child 


' seemed to have looked through those keenly-questioning 


eyes, and seen the process. What to her was a story 
of the former loss of a few trinkets, though the com- 
panionship of those trinkets, so suggestive of infancy 
and innocence, with those other ghastly accessories, of 
which she had heard, was terrible in the repulsive con- 
trast they suggested—what, she argued, was this loss, 
no doubt through the dishonesty of a servant, who 


had escaped human justice by a terrible fate? Yet, 
,after all, what was such losing or finding as that to 
| her ? 


Ah, Gertrude—what ? 

Allan was sitting with his father in the library, and 
Mr. Austwicke was explaining to his son, who frequently 
interposed questions that prolonged the conversation, 
what were the circumstances of the family at the time 
these trinkets had been lost or stolen. It seemed that 
during Allan’s infancy Mrs. Austwicke was long in ill 
health, which increased very seriously after Gertrude 
was born, She had resided in London, by her own fe- 
quest, until that event took place; and some fatigues 
had increased her illness that season, occasioned by the 
visit of their brother Wilfred Austwicke to them, He 
spent his time very gaily between the pleasures of the 
metropolis and long journeys northward, to visit the 
Dunoons, Mrs, Austwicke’s brothers, in Scotland. 
Gertrude was a most feeble infant from her birth, and 
Mrs, Austwicke was pronounced consumptive. The 





the annoyance Mrs. Austwicke was evidently suffering, 
offered to attend her to her room, but, to her grief, was 
harshly repulsed, with the words— 

“No; go to your own room, 
good—none.” 


You can do me no 


The poor girl raised her pleading eyes, glistening | 


with unshed tears, to her mother’s face as she heard 
these words of dismissal, and met a look there so strange 
—it was neither anger noghate, but a fierce, questioning 
suspicion—that shrinking back instinctively, she could 
not give the kiss with which at night the daughter 
had ever before parted from her mother. A scarcely 
articulate “Good night” was interchanged, and then, 
rushing to the seclusion of her chamber, Gertrude sank 
down on her knees, and, yielding to her grief, sobbed 
bitterly. 

“What have I done?: What does—what can— 
mamma think of me?” she kept saying to herself. 

Presently Martin came bustling to her room. “ Don’t 
be afeared, Miss True. The poor creatur’s mortal bad; 
but the doctor’s come. I’ll send one o’ the maids to help 
you abit. I must go now: I’m wanted all ways, for 


Miss Honor, too, has the cold shivers, though she won’t 


latter was ordered to Madeira, but as the infant was 
| so very weakly, it was not thought desirable to take 
|her the voyage. Indeed, at Mrs. Austwicke’s child- 
'hood’s home, Glower O’er, there was an old retainer 
of the family who had nursed two generations of 
Dunoons, and in whom Mrs, Austwicke had the un- 
bounded confidence that is justly felt in Scotland by 
the members of a household for a life-long attendant. 
Notwithstanding Liza Ross's age and increasing in- 
firmities, Mrs. Austwicke resolved to trust her as 
chief nurse with the child. 

The infant, with all care, was sent to Glower O’er, 
and the declining mother went to Madeira, where she 
remained two whole years, and came home quite re- 
stored in health. The only drawback to the comfort of 
| this plan was ve Nurse Ross, in the first six 
\ffonths of Mr stwicke’s absence, became totally 
blind. Still, she was indefatigable in her attentions to 
the child, and was ably assisted by Scottish servants. 
All had gone on well, and—though every one believed 
that the infant, when it first arrived, would speedily 
die—the little thing throve so well, that, though a 
tiny mite at twelve months old, she was, as her 
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father now fondly said to Allan, “a perfect blossom.” 
He warmed as he talked over her infancy to his son, 
how he had travelled down every now and then to see 
her, until Allan recalled him, by alluding to the 
trinkets. Mr. Austwicke explained that the nurses 
liked to deck the baby in her aunt’s present, but 
that soon after Nurse Ross became blind, the trinkets 
were missed. He remembered that there was a great 
outcry and search for them at the time, and a reward had 
been offered—of course, in vain, as they now saw why. 
When Mrs, Austwicke returned home, it was to find the 
old nurse dying. She received her little girl from the 
arms of the faithful servant, whose last words were a 
thanksgiving to God that, amid all her infirmities, she 
had done “her duty by the bairn.” 

“Well, I don’t see anything very strange about it,” 
said Allan. -“Some thief stole the things, and fell down 
the shaft—that’s all.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Austwicke, edging his chair 
closer to his son, and speaking in a lower tone; 
“but the skeleton of the child? that’s what your 
mother has harped on, all the way down. And it would 
indeed seem ”—he spoke thickly, as if he could scarcely 





bring himself to use the words—* that it was clothed 
in our little one’s things. I did not show your mother | 
this, Allan.’ He unfolded, as he spoke, a roll of paper, | 
and in it was a faded little shoe, hardly bigger than a | 
walnut-shell, but there were still traceable the initials, 
“G, A.” with a crest inside the shoe, marked by a| 
stamp of such general use, that it was familiar to all 
the family. Mr. Austwicke whispered—“ This was 
found in a cleft stone, as if it had fallen off the foot in | 
the descent.” | 

The little mute witness was laid on the table, between 
the father and son, and each regarded it in troubled 
silence. Nota word more was spoken; but Allan, as well | 
as his father, understood, from that moment, the thought | 
—the suspicion—that had entered, Mrs. Austwicke’s | 
mind, 

“ Surely inquiries will ascertain who this woman and 
child were. It cannot be so difficult to discover as if it 
were the remains of only one person that had been 
found,” said Allan, seriously; adding, “Shall I go, sir, to 
Scotland ?” 

“Thank you, Allan; I think not; you are best here, | 
I have sent down Twitcher, one of the cleverest de- 
tectives that I know. And my clerk, too, who brought | 
these things up to me, he has given him all the infor- | 
mation he had gleaned on the spot. Nothing, of course, 
will be omitted that is due to Ger——” he checked 
himself—* to ourselves, to the family honour—to truth 
and justice.” 

“Why, it may have been—murder!” said Allan, 
lowering his voice te a whisper. Then, as his eyes fell , 
on the ring, he continued— 

“There's this to account for.” 

“ Yes, now, that’s the real puzzle. I know your uncle 
Wilfred valued that ring—of course he would—as the 
gift of his mother. I never heard, by word or letter, any 
mention of its loss, though, as he was in Scotland the 
year before, it certainly might then have been stolen 
from him,” 


country for me. 


' Allan, in astonishment, interrupting Martin’s harangue, 


‘Certainly ; the thief who stole one thing would steal 
another,” interposed Allan, 

“Tt was at a different time,’ mused Mr. Austwicke, 
sighing, as he resumed—“I only hope nothing un- 
pleasant will transpire about poor Wilfred; but I have 
ordered the inquiries to be as secret as they are 
searching.” 

They both sank into silence, occupied by their 
thoughts, when Allan asked, suddenly— 

“Did mamma keep any English under-nursemaid 
with Gertrude, or retain afterwards any one who had 
attended her in Scotland ? ” 

“No. I can’t, of course, say anything about the 
servants who were under Nurse Ross. I talked with 
your mamma all the way down about it, and she 
thinks the under-nurse had married—it’s so long 
ago now—and we've had plenty of other things, that 
is, [certainly have, Allan, to think about. Your mamma 
afterwards had a Swiss bonne.” 

Oh, yes, to be sure, I remember Marie; she used 
to tell us about her first coming to mamma. She 
refused, I know, to go to Scotland once, when Gertrude 
went on a visit there to Uncle Dunoon. But let’s see; 
why it was Martin, here, had to go and fetch little True 
home !” 

“ Martin! was she ever there?” asked Mr. Aust- 
wicke, doubtfully. 

“ Certainly she was, papa.” 

The bell was rung, and Martin sent for, and that 
functionary, of course, concluded she was to give an 
account of Ruth, and began by saying, as she entered 
the room, with her usual blending of deference and 
garrulity— 

‘*She’s a bit better; but fits is fits, sir, and won't do 
no how; there’s no dependence.” 

Mr. Austwicke stared a moment at her, and then 
recollecting, said— 

“Oh, the poor woman in the fit! better, is she? 
That’s right! See she has everything needful. But, 
Martin, did you ever go to Scotland to my brother-in- 
law’s ?” 

“Dear, sir! to be sure I did, when Miss True—Miss 
Gertrude, I means—was six years old, and the smallest 
mite of a hangel as ever was. But the rheumatics did 
one good thing for her, which I’m sure is quite strange 
for——” 

‘* Yes, Martin, my sister isn’t the smallest angel 
now,” said Allan, trying to speak cheerfully. 

“Were you ever in Scotland before that time, 
Martin, when Miss Gertrude was an infant ?” continued 
Mr. Austwicke. 

“No, sir; once was quite sufficient.” She shook her 
head, and spread out her hands deprecatingly, adding, 
“Though, as I told Miss Honor, when she was all on 
a suddent for going to Scotland, just after the captain 
died, I says, says I, ‘Oatmeal and naked feet aint the 
But if you don’t mind them a-flying 
in your face wherever you goes, I'll go.” I did it for 
Miss True, as in duty’bound, and the wind as keen as a 
razhior all the time——” 

“My aunt thought of going to Scotland!” said 
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“What for?” inquired his father, involuntarily. 

“Miss Honor -wanted a change, like other ladies, 
when there’s a death in the family, sir,’ said Martin, 
rather in a tone of reproof, for her attachment to Miss 
Austwicke made her sensitive of any slight. “ But she 
went to London instead, and -——” 

“Then you were never but that once in Scotland, 
and you didn’t know Nurse Ross, or any of the Glower 
O’er people? ” interposed Mr. Austwicke. 

“Oh, dear, no! Nuss Ross I’ve yeard tell about ; but 
the servants in my time at ‘Glour Hoar’ was so oncul- 
tivated, you wouldn’t get a single hintellectual sentence 
hout o’ them for love nor money, if you talked all day 
to ’em.” 


“That will do, Martia. I’ve no doubt you tried your 
best to make them understand. That’s all I wanted with 
you: you may go.” 

The father and son soon after separated for the night, 
both far more convinced that there was something im- 
portant to be unravelled, than sanguine of the proba- 
bility that it would be made clear. A little cranny will 
let in a keen blast of the east wind; and-even so sus- 
picion may find entrance into the mind, and destroy 
tranquillity. The time that had elapsed, the fact that 
emigration in that district of Scotland had been very 
rife, were great barriers to the identification of the 
woman and child whose relics had been found, 

(To be continued.) 
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Tenoied Family, age 
er . Halisworth, Ardwick.. 
. Legge, Broseley .....+.. 
tire Davies, liorsham.. 
rs. W. 'T’., Stovehouse.. 
5 Fostst, Seacombe.. e 
W. - Kat Mrs Brvok- 
ie ym 
J.K.& I, W. R. 
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Miss E. Smaiibrook, Piymouth 

R, Baxter, Blackburu ...... 

W. J. Daw, Milford.... 

u. KS, Benforth bay 
. and P. Ferguson, 
Carlton Hit East...... 

Mrs. ‘I’. Brenard, Wheatle 

Mrs. 8., Edinbu: ™ oo 

se A *Danells, tern 
collection) ....- 

W. Bryant, Jun., Hw 

Mrs. W. Johns, Neath . 

J. % and § 4 Sharp, 


F, Winkworth i 
Miss L. Woo is, Parsonstown 
T. Maddison, Great Mariow.. 
J. Berry, Northampton...... 
Rev. Geo. Gore, bristol . 
E. Vicars, likley .... 
R a babes E.RK.G 
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A Clarke, Leicester 
Master A. Cowper, Edinbu sh 
T. &. Pearson, York ......+. 
¥ Turoer, Salisbu ry . 
rs. W. Goleman, Canton 
Hie Clarke, Kastanton...... 
. Hibbett, Newtown, Mun. 
Grace Darling, London ....., 
L. Hammer ley, Hanley . . 
E. H. Bardle: Newcastle. 
KE. Tatham, W oodhouse.. 
R. Koberts, Brockhules 
E. Ausell, Hank CY oe. e 
Master J. C, Smith, Penrith 
3. Wood, Pendleton:...... eee 
Mra. H. Turner,New W ortley 0 
= bf pate Owen, Uswestry 
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Family ‘Tea ‘Table, Halifax. ‘ 
M. KE. Albrecht, Mirtield .... 
——, Woodlands ee 
Miss A. P. Scriven, ‘Portiaud 
Mrs. V. Knight, Porehcster 
‘ J. Swetman, Hanle wae 

J. Mcintyre, Huntly 
J. Cooper, near Bristol ; 
J. Bowerman, Upcott, 
W. T. Nea’, sidmeuth 
EC. Such, ” Maidstone i 
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Wi Goodall, Devizes... 
Adela Mary, Plyr ae 
W. Hayworth, 
Hannah or. Bitter 
——, Pendleton . 
a. T. Davies, Have 
&, Griffia, Brill. 
2 HoNel Jun., Maci 
reali Mou. 
it. i. ‘furder, A freton eee 
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